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of  any  land  for  lew*  than  $500  or  $1, 
000.  The  most  difficult  author  to  in¬ 
duce  to  write  is  T.  B.  Aldrich.  He 
once  received  $1,200  for  a  abort  poem 
in  Harper  *  Magazine.  Hia  price  ia 
from  $300  to  $400  for  a  poem  of  a 
few  verses.” 

Joffit  Rcskcc — “  impresses  those  whu 
hear  him  most,”  says  the  Rev.  Amory 
H.  Bradford  in  the  Christian  l~num, 
“  aa  a  man  sometime*  captious,  some 
tim(«  cynical,  sometimes  grotesque, 
but  always  earnest,  always  intent  on 
making  things  1  letter  than  they  are, 
a  man  who  may  make  those  near  him 
uncomfortable  tiecause  of  his  infinni 
ties,  but  who  will  leave  the  world  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  found  it  because  of  his 
sincerity,  his  appreciation  of  the  beau 
tiful,  and  his  power  of  putting  into 
deathless  words  the  visions  which  he 
has  seen.” 


CARRLSTOFS  RIFT. 


By  HUGH  coitway 


Author  of  Called  Back,” 
“ A  Family  Affair 
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Hope. 

H  ,  .  chiliiT  tomorrow!  Hope!  and  then 
again  tomorrow. 

And  tli.  u  tomorrow  still!  Trust  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  day. 

Hi'  ’  tind  each  morn  that  skies  new  light 
from  dawn  shall  borrow, 

V-  •  *  -1  is  there  to  bless,  let  us  be  there  to 

pray. 

« 'ur  f  i  ill',  pour  angel  mine,  are  cause  of  our 

nfHii-tion, 

1  -1!  .j*-*  if  .»n  our  knees  we  rest  incessant 

t!iu>s  4 

Wjyii  •  'ii  the  innocent  God  pours  his  bene¬ 
diction. 

And  lie  rejKuitant,  last  he  will  remember 
Victor  Hcoo. 


A  Profitable  Scheme. 

The  Atlanta  <  'onstitutum  says 
The  Louisiana  State  Lottery'  is 
stui>endous  affair,”  said  a  prominent 
New  Orleansian.  *•  It  is  owned  by 
stock  company  with  $1,000,000  capi 
tal.  This  company  has  sublet  the 
lottery  to  another  company  for  half 
the  net  profits.  The  half  of  the  net 
profits  have  averaged  since  18G5  from 
$400,000  to  $800,000  a  year,  making 
dividends  on  the  million  dollar  stock  of 
from  40  to  80  per  cent.  In  seventeen 
years  the  lottery  scheme  has  paid  a 
clear  profit  of  over  $20,000,000.” 

‘How  much  of  this  goes  to  chari 
ty?” 

‘Just  $40,000  a  year,  which  is  paid 
to  the  Charity  Hospital  This  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  expense  account” 

1  What  does  the  lottery  pay  Beaure 
gard  and  Early?” 

“  Each  gets  a  salary  of  $6,000  a 
year  for  watching  the  wheel  turn  once 
a  month.” 

The  company  pays  its  prices  regu 
larly?” 

Yes;  the  capital  prize  of  $75,000 
has  been  drawn  three  times  in  New 
Orleans — once  by  a  man  who  squan 
dered  it,  once  by  a  man  who  put  it  in 
bonds  and  retired,  and  the  last  by  a 
man  whose  name  has  never  been  dis- 
closed.  Most  of  the  tickets  are  sold 
in  the  North.” 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


\\  hi*s worth’s  Short -oostino. — That 
his  silence  on  not  a  few  of  the  themes 
whi.-li  have  lieen  in  the  case  of  others 
iu  ist  fertile  of  poetry  was  the  result 
<  :  i  want,  not  of  a  deliberate  absti- 
u*  I;  •  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  The 

*  nr.  sin  "f  Hazlitt — a  criticism  often 
rani  iu  an‘L  ill-aimed,  but  which, 
when  it  "does  strike  home,  always 
}<i«  r. .  >  t*»  the  joints  and  marrow — is 
hi  ;o v  up <n  him  here.  “In  Words 
»  rrii  there  is  a  total  disunion  and  di- 
v  ;  .  i  tin-  faculties  of  the  mind  from 
tb  s.  the  body.”  This  is  very 
frtP'iig.  but  it  is  hardly  too  strong. 
V  ubt  this  spiritual  celibacy  and 
a**  .tn-ism  has  produced  a  kind  of 
pr.-plietic  strairt  of  contemplation  and 
ii..  Illative  rapture.  But,  somehow  or 

th«r.  some  the  strings  of  the  lyre 
s*  *  tn  to  have  lieen  cut  away,  and  one 
hun  1  ..f  the  comlwtant  seems  to  be 
tj.-l  U hind  him.  The  defeat  is  not 
n*  f  simple  negation,  but  in  the 
-ir  ■  t  logical  sense  of  privatiou.  It  is 
'•  /inmate  doubtless  to  find  fault 
wi'Uu  put  merely  for  not  being  some- 
ti  i  .  th*r  thau  what  he  is.  But 
1*  r.  tin  question  is  whether  he  is  or 
1  Institute  of  something  which  he 
'if  have.  Mr.  Myers  has  occas- 
*"n,‘-b  approached  this  curious  and 
'•o  sting  subject,  but  he  has  never 
halt  with  it,  and  it  is  indeed 
gM.r  .ik  shirked  by  all  panegyrists 
f  W  ’-1m w..rth,  from  De  Quincey 
1**' lift  ai  d.  But  no  criticism  which 
'  '  r  face  it  can  be  said  to  face  the 
"  subject  fully;  and  we  have  a 
r  -  ’  ’  lemand  that  criticism  shail 
1  -  Of  the  famous  triad  of  epi- 

t: '  u*  simple’’  is  the  only  one  that 
’Ii.-  poetry  of  Worilsworth  as  a 
u  *  It  is  gometimes  passionate, 
with  the  passion  of  contem- 
I  •  ‘  rupture.  That  this  is  a  possible 
u..  u is  f  attaining  the  poetical  tem- 
I'  ^  m  is, certain,  but  it  is  an  ardu- 
bj^inploy;  and  the  compara- 
,4“  runty  with  which  Wonlsworth 

*  '*  If  list's  it, successfully  is  the  best 
i  :  -  f  f  this.  [The  Saturday  Review. 

A  Nf.w  York  daily  newSpajier,  tlis- 
1  !,  c  the  market  price  of  short  stor- 

*’■'  “Among  the  jirices  paid  to 

•’  iv  f,,r  their  work,  the  most  gener- 
•N  “ffer  is  $500  by  the  AtUintic 
'/  ,fMjf  for  the  best  short  story. 

*  r  H.  Stockton’s  price  for  3,000  or 
I  'i  won  Is  is  $250.  Mr.  Trowbridge 
r,  'i\is  $50  per  thousand  words, 
b  -.  are,  in  fact,  four  scales  of  prices 

A  l«iid  for  short  stories.  The  first 
*"  51 J  r  $15  fur  a  complete  story,  paid 

*'.v  ’hi  smaller  magazines;  the  second 
a  thousand  words  by  the  popu- 
1  *r  in.  nthly  publications;  the  third  is 
1  a  thousand  worils  to  writers  who 
1  Required  some  degree  of  reputa- 
b’ti  The  fourth  varies  with  the 
fu;u,  ,,f  ()le  author.  Howells  or  ‘Mark 
1  vs  am  nill  produce  no  story  or  article 


^  Rockland  household  was  made 
proud  and  happy  by  the  introduction 
of  a  cabinet  organ.  The  mother  could 
play  a  little,  anil  there  was  a  “popular 
collection  of  music”  included  in  the 
purchase;  she  lost  no  time  in  getting 
every  note  and  stop  into  practice.  The 
organ  groaned,  and  wheezed,  and  com¬ 
plained,  with  the  most  astonishing  mu¬ 
sic,  night  and  day,  day  and  night,  for 
a  week.  Then  one  morning  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  little  girl 
from  the  next  house  shrilly  said: 
‘Please  inarm,  mother  wants  to  know 
if  you  won’t  lend  her  your  music  book?” 
This  was  a  surprising  request,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  woman  next  door  was 
known  to  be  organless.  After  gasping 
once  or  twice,  the  amateur  organist 
asked:  “What  does  she  want  of  it?’ 
The  child  hadn’t  been  loaded  for  this 
question,  so  she  straightforwardly  re¬ 
plied:  “I  don’t  know,  I’m-sure,  only  I 
heard  mother  tell  father  that  if  she  had 
hold  of  that  book  for  a  day  or  two  meb- 
by  somebody  could  get  a  rest.  The  wo¬ 
man  softly  shut  the  door  in  the  little 
girl’s  face,  and  went  and  carefully 
locked  the  cabinet  organ  with  a  brass 
kev. — Rockland  Courier-  Gazette. 


Judicious  Advertising.  . 

The  following,  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is  worth  quot- 
ing;  * 

Experience  shows  that  judicious  ad¬ 
vertising  repays  a  hundred,  sometimes 
a  thousand  fold.  But  what  is  judicious 
advertising  ?  It  is  not  judicious  to 
economize  in  writing  an  advertisement 
to  be  published.  It  is  judicious  to 
state  fully  and  clearly  what  the  adver¬ 
tiser  desires  to  tell  the  reader.  An 
advertisement  attracts  attention  and 
wins  reganl  when  it  is  readable,  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  freely  expressed. 

It  is  not  judicious  to  susjiend  adver¬ 
tising  in  dull  times.  [Those  are  the 
verv  times  when  men  are  likely  to  get 
back  more  than  they  expend  in  an¬ 
nouncing  their  goods  anil  keeping  oth¬ 
ers  mim If ul  of  their  places  of  business. 
Many  customers  are  lost  in  dull  times 
by  those*  who  stop  advertising,  and  won 
’  “  otherp  who  are  more  shrewd  anil 
sp  their  names  before  the  public. 

It  is  juilicioiis  to  advertise  where  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  likely  to  be  seen  and 
*1.  Our  regular  advertisers  need 
uo  advice  on  this  subject.  The  long 
period  of  years  in  which  the  names  of 
1  of  them  have  appeared  tfailv  in 
uns  paper  is  ample  proof  that  they 
appreciate  judicious  advertising. 

The  eccentric  monarch  of  Bavaria, 
King  Ludwig,  is  at  present  being 
dunned  like  any  father  unfortunate 
person  unable  to  pay  his  creditors. 
The  potentate  has  a  penchant  for 
building  castles  and  a  love  of  opera, 
anil  between  the  two  he  has  spent 
immense  sums  of  money.  Though  he 
is  fund  of  erecting  castles,  he  has  no 
queen  to  grace  them ;  and,  although 
passionately  enamoured  of  opera,  is  a 
later  of  women.  So  intense  are  his 
feelings  toward  the  opposite  sex  that 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  in  Paris,  the  Princess 
“  had  to  be  sent  away  so  that  he  might 
not  be  annoyed  with  her  presence.” 


TAK T  THE  8ECOXD. 

[TOLD  RT  RICHARD  rtM'/S,  or  FRIVCHAT, 

OLOCCSkTERSHIRIC.  IRS  ] 

CHAPTER  1. 

Am  mj  old  friend  Ptul  Brand  baa  inked  me 
to  do  lliia,  I  auppu-e  I  n.a-t.  Brand 
riffht  gtx«J  fellow  and  a  clever  fallow,  lait 
has  plenty  of  axiii  h«i«  of  bi»  o«u.  TU*  worst 
I  know  uf  turn  m  that  L«  uui-t-  upon  having 
his  own  way  with  people.  With  th  *e  who 
differ  from  him  he  i»  as  ol  utinat*-  aa  a  mule. 
Anyhow,  he  has  always  had  hi*  own  way 
with  me.  This  custom,  so  far  a*  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  commenced  ve  ir«»  ago,  wbeu  we  were 
boys  at  school  i  h.-r,  and  1  have  never 
bwen  able  to  shake  oT  t.i  •  bad  habit  of  gv 
lug  in  to  him.  He  h. d  promised  to  see  that 
my  Queen's  Engliab  .1*  presentable,  for, 
tell  the  truth,  1  am  11c  -e  at  home  across 
country  than  aiTo— .  1  .  dscapr  and  my  lin¬ 
gers  know  the  feel  of  t  h<*  reins  or  the  trigger 
bet  er  than  that  of  the  p*u 
All  the  same  1  hop-  lie  woD’t  take  too 
many  libertiM  with  mv  style,  bad  though  it 
may  be;  for  old  Braui  ut  times  is  apt  to 
get — well,  a  bit  prosy,  T<>  bear  him  on  the 
subject  of  hard  work  and  the  sanctity  there¬ 
of  approaches  the  sublime! 

What  freak  took  me  to  the  little  God  for¬ 
saken  village  of  Muicombe  in  the  depth  of 
winter  is  entirely  between  myself  aud  my 
conscience.  The  cau.ie,  having  no  bearing 
upon  the  matters  I  am  asked  to  tell  you 
about,  is  no  one’s  business  but  mine— I  Will 
only  say  that  now  I  would  not  Slav  in  such 
a  place  at  such  a  Ume  of  the  year  for  the 
sake  of  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world,  let 
alone  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  her  once 
or  twice.  But  one’s  ideas  change;  I  am  now 
a  good  bit  older,  ride  some  two  stone 
heavier,  and  have  been  married  ever 
many  years.  Perhaps,  after  all,  as  I  look 
back  I  can  find  some  excuse  for  being  such 
&u  ass  as  to  endure  for  more  than  a  fort 
night  all  the  discomforts  heaped  upon  me  iu 
that  little  village  inn 
A  man  who  sojourns  in  such  a  hole  as  Mid- 
combe  must  give  some  reason  for  doing  so. 
My  ostensible  reason  was  hunting.  I  had  a 
horse  with  me,  and  a  second-rate  subscription 
pack  of  slow-going  mongrels  did  meet  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood,  so  no  one  could 
gainsay  my  explanation.  But  if  hunting 
was  my  object,  1  got  precious  little  of  it. 
few  days  after  my  arrival  a  bitter,  biting 
frost  set  in — a  frost  as  black  as  your  hat,  Anc 
as  hard  as  nails.  Yet  still  I  stayed  on. 

From  private  information  received — no 
matter  how,  when  or  where — I  knew  that 
some  people  in  the  neighborhood  had  organ¬ 
ized  a  .party  to  go  skating  on  a  certain  day 
at  Lily  mere,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Mid  com  be.  I  guessed  that  some¬ 
one  whom  I  particularly  desired  to  meet 
would  be  there,  aud  as  the  skating  at  Lily- 
mere  was  free  to  any  one  who  chose  to  take 
the  trouble  of  getting  to  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  I  hired  a  horse  aud  an  apology 
for  a  dog-cart,  and  at  10  in  the  morning 
started  to  drive  the  twelve  miles  to  the 
pond.  I  took  no  one  with  me  I  had  been 
to  Lilymere  once  before,  in  bright  summer 
weather,  so  fancied  I  knew  the  way  wall 
enough. 

The  sky  when  I  started  was  cloudy;  the 
wind  .was  chopping  round  in  a  way  which 
made  the  effete  rustic  old  ostler  predict 
change  of  weather.  He  was  right.  Before 
I  bad  driven  two  miles  light  snow  began  to 
fall,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  a  wretched 
little  wayside  inn,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Mere,  a  film  of  white  covered  the  whole 
country.  I  stabled  my  horse  as  well  as 
could,  then,  taking  my  ^kates  with  me, 
walked  down  to  the  pond.. 

Now,  whether  I  had  mistaken  the  day,  or 
whether  the  threatening  fall  of  snow  bad 
made  certain  people  change  their  minds,  I 
don’t  know;  but,  to  my  annoyance  and  vex¬ 
ation,  no  skaters  were  to  be  sem,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  uncut,  white  surface  told  me  that 
none  had  been  on  the  pood  that  morning. 
Still,  hoping  they  might  corni  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  I  put  on  my  skates  and  went  out¬ 
side-edging  and  grape-vining  all  over,  the 
place.  But  as  there  was  no  person  in  par¬ 
ticular— in  fact,  no  one  at  all— to  note  my 
powers,  I  soon  got  tired.  It  was,  indeed, 
dreary,  dreary  work.  But  I  waited  and 
hoped  until  the  snow  came  down  so  fast  and 
furiously  that  I  felt  sure  that  waiting  was 
in  vain,  and  that  I  had  driven  toi  Lily  man 
for  nothing.  / 

Back  I  went  to  the  little  mn,“ntterly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  things  in  general,  and  feeling 
that  to  break  som ?  one’s  heal  would  be  a 
relief  to  me  in  my  present  state  of  uiiud.  Of 
course,  a  sensible  man  would  at  once  have 
got  his  horse  liet  ween  the  shafts  and  driven 
home.  But,  whatever  I  may  be  now,  in 
those  days  I  was  not  a  sensible  man — Brand 
will,  1  know,  cordially  indorse  this  remark — 
the  accommodations  of  the  inn  was  not  such 
as  to  induce  one  to  linger  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts;  but  the  fire  was  a  right  good  one,  and 
drink,  which  I  skillfully  manufactured  out 
f  some  hot  beer,  not  to  be  despised,  and 
proved  warming  to  the  body  and  soothing  to 
the  niffled  temper.  So  I  lingered  over  the 
big  fire  until  I  began  to  feel  hungry,  and 
upon  the  landlady  assuring  me  that  she 
could  cook  a  rasher,  decided  it  would  be 
wiser  to  stay  where  I  was  until  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  snow-storm  was  over;  for  com¬ 
ing  down  it  was  now,  and  no  mistake! 

And  it  kept  on  coining  ]  down.  About 
half- past  three,  when  I  sorrowfully  decided 
I  was  bound  to  make  a  move,  it  was  snow¬ 
ing  faster  thau  ever.  I  harnessed  my  horse, 
and  laughing  at  the  old  woman's  dismal 
prophecy  that  I  should  never  get  to  Mid- 
combe  in  such  weather,  gathered  up  the 
reins  aud  away  1  went  along  ,tho  white  road. 

I  thought  I  knew  the  way  well  enough.  In 
fact,  I  had  always  prided  myself  upon  re¬ 
membering  any.  road  once  driven  over  by 
me;  but  does  any  ona  who  lias  not  tried  it 
really  know  how  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
changes,  the  asoect  of  the  country,  aud 
makes  landmark*  snares  and  delusions  1  I 
learned  all  about  it  then,  once  and  for  all.  I 
found,  also,  that  the  snow  lay  much  doep*r 
thau  I  thought  could  possibly  be  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  i.  still  fell  in  a  "manner  almost 
blinding.  Yet  I  went  on  bravely  and  merrily 
for  some  imJjs.  Then  came  a  bit  of  uncer¬ 
tainty — 

Which  of  those  two  roads  was  the  right 
one!  This  one,  of  course— no,  the  other. 
There  was  no  house  near;  no  one  was  likely 
to  be  passing  in  such  weather,  so  I  was  left 
to  exercise  my  fre^*,  unbiased  choice,  a 
privilege  I  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with.  However.  I  male  the  best  selection  I 
could,  and  followed  it  for  some  two  mi  les. 
Then  I  began  to  grow  doubtful,  aud  soon 
wrsuailing  myself  that  I  was  on  the  wrong 
Irack,  retraced  my  steps.  I  was  by  this  time 
somethiug  like  a  huge  white  plaster-of-Paris 
figure,  and  the  snow  which  had  accumulated 
on  the  old  dog-cart  made  it  run  heavier  by 
half  a  ton,  more  or  less.  By  the  time  I  came 
to  that  unlucky  junction  of  roads  at  which 
my  misfortunes  b-*gan,  it  was  almost  dark; 
the  sky  as  black  as  a  tarpaulin,  yet  sending 
down  the  white  feathery  flakes  thicker  and 
faster  than  ever.  I  felt  inclined  to  curse  my 
folly  in  attempting  such  a  drive,  at  any  rate 
I  blamed  mv-elf  lor  not  having  started  two 
or  three  hours  earlier.  Ill  warrant  that 
steady- going  old  Brand  never  had  to  accuse 
himself  of  such  fool  sbness  as  mina 
Wall,  I  took  the  other  road;  went  on  some 
way;  came  to  a  turning  which  1  seemed  to 
remember,  and.  not  without  misgivings, 
follovved  it.  My  mis»ivinjs  increase  1  when, 
after  *a  little  whi:<*,  I  found  the  raid  grew 
full  of  ruts,  whicu  the  snow  and  darku  -ss 
quite  couceaied  from  me  uutil  the  wheels 
got  into  them.  Ev,d  ntly  I  was  wrong 
again.  I  was  just  th.ukiug  of  nutk.ug  the 
best  of  uSv  wav  out  of  this  rougu  aud  un¬ 
frequented  road,  when — there,  1  don’t  know 
how  it  happened,  scc.i  things  s*ld  m  (veur 
tome — a  stuuib*:*,  a  fall  on  thepirt  ol  my 
tired  horse  sent  me  flying  over  the  dash¬ 
board,  with  the  onlv  consolin'  thought 
that  the  reins  wen  still  in  my  hand. 

Luckily  the  snow  had  made  the  falling 
itty  soft.  I  soon  picked  myself  u>.  and 


n-ia  tUi  _ 

difficulty  I  got  the  burse  mu  of  tbe  harnem. 
and  than  frit  free  »o  inspect  the  dog-cart 
Alas!  after  the  manner  of  the  t*o*bW 
kind,  whenever  a  thinks  fit  to  fail, 

one  shaft  had  *napf»- 1  off  like  a  carrot.  *> 
b*vs  wM  I  five  ni'.-w  apparently  from  any¬ 
where,  in  the  t  .  k  of  a  bonding  snowstorm, 
left  standing  helpless*  bmde  a  jaded  bare 
and  a  broken  cart— 1  sbohld  like  to  know 
what  Brand  wuuid  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumeiaxKwt 

As  for  me,  I  reflected  far  some  misutee— 
reflection  in  a  snowstorm  is  weary  work.  1 
reasoned.  I  believe,  logically,  and  at  last 
r«nm  to  thi.  d«ci£J< <i  I  would  follow  the 
road.  If,  as  1  ausp»ctt«l,  it  was  but  a  cart 
track,  it  would  probably  soon  lead  to  a  hab¬ 
itation  ol  some  kind.  Any  way.  I  bad  bet¬ 
ter  try  a  bit  farther  I  took  hold  of  the 
wearied  bore,  and  with  show  under  my 
teat,  snuwflakca  whirling  round  me,  and  a 
wind  blowing  right  into  my  teeth,  strug¬ 
gled  on. 

It  was  a  j*'urn*‘.v!  I  think  1  must  have  been 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  going  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mil-.  1  was  just  beginning  to 
deepen-,  when  I  saw  a  welcome  gleam  of 
light.  I  sb*ered  toward  it,  fondly  hopiing 
th«r  mv  troubles  were  at  an  and.  I  found 
the  light  stole  through  the  ill-fitting  win¬ 
dow-shutters  of  wlmt  seemed,  so  far  as  1 
could  make  out  in  the  darkneas,  to  be  a  small 
farm-house.  Tying  to  a  gate  the  knotted 
reins  by  which  I  had  been  leading  the  horse, 

I  staggered  up  to  the  door  and  knocked 
loudly.  Upon  my  honor,  until  I  leaned 
against  that  door-post  I  had  no  idea  h  >w 
tired  I  was — uutil  that  moment  I  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  finding  of  speedy  she  I  te¬ 
rn  eant  absolutely  sav.ng  my  life.  C*  vi-  -1 
from  head  to  loot  with  snow,  my  hat  c.  use  d 
in,  I  must  have  becu  a  pitiable  object. 


si 


No  answer  came  to  my  first  summons.  It 
was  only  after  a  second  and  more  imperative 
application  of  my  heel  that  the  door  deigned 
to  give  way  a  few  inches.  Through  the 
aperture  a  woman’s  voice  asked  who  was 
there. 

“Let  me  in,”  I  said.  “I  hare  missed  my 
way  to  Midcombe.  My  horse  has  fallen. 
You  must  give  me  shelter  for  the  night 
Open  the  door  and  let  me  in.” 

Shelter!  You  can't  get  sheltered  here, 
mister,”  said  a  man's  gruff  voice.  “This 
inn,  so  you’d  best  be  off  and  go 
elsewhere.” 

But  I  must  come  in,”  I  said,  astounded  at 
such  inhospitality;  “I  can’t  go  a  step  further. 
Open  the  door  at  once!’’ 

“You  be  hanged,”  said  the  man.  “  ’Tia 
my  house,  not  yours.’’ 

“But,  you  fool,  I  mean  to  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Don’t  you  know  it  means 
death  wandering  about  on  such  a  night 

this!  Let  me  ini’’ 

“You  won’t  come  in  here,”  was  the  brutal 
and  boorish  reply.  The  door  closed. 

That  I  was  enraged  at  such  incivility  may 
be  easily  imagined;  but  if  I  said  4  was 
thoroughly  frightened  I  believe  no  one  would 
be  surprised.  As  getting  into  that  house 
meant  simply  life  or  death  to  me,  into  that 
bouse  I  determined  to  get,  by  door  or  win¬ 
dow,  by  fair  means  or  by  tool.  8u,  as  the 
door  closed  I  bin-led  myself  against  it  with 
all  the  might  I  could  muster.  Although  I 
ride  much  heavier  now  than  I  did  tb'*n,  all 
my  weight  at  that  time  was  bone  and  mtis- 
ole.  The  violence  of  my  attack  tore  from 
the  lintel  the  staple  which  held  the  chain; 
the  door  wont  back  with  a  bang,  and  I  fell 
forward  into  the  house,  fully  resolved  to 
stay  there  whether  weloome  or  unwelcome. 


■re  axrvAcm  km  of  16*  km-1.  but  dea-wdlr 
a& comfortable  1  am  terribly  tired.  If 
IW  reauur<*»  of  r.  ur  eetebliahment  can  t 
fnmi-b  a  bed  for  atr  te  sieep  in.  nullin'!  you 
fin  i  a  maltree*  or  Minechlng  n>  lay  down 
before  the  fireT 

“Your#  got  all  you’ll  ge*  u-night,”  b* 
ao*«  emi  knocking  the  astxe  out  at  his 

•■Oh.  tut  I  ev  r 

•*8o  do  I  nar  1  *ey  this-  If  y«u  don’t  like 
it  you  can  leave  It.  We  didn't  esk  you  to 
eoni*'  " 

I  **Y«u  infernal  beast,"  1  mutteml  -and 
BMvant  h,  to*  —  I  de»' Ian*,  had  I  not  lie**©  ao 
fitted >  worn  out,  1  would  have  had  that 
fiullct-beadM  ruffian  up  for  a  lew  round*  on 
hi-  own  kitchen  fi-*r,  and  toed  To  knock 
hun  into  a  more  amiable  frame  of  uund. 
Never  mind."  1  ea»<L  “but  remember. 

IvtlitV  ctMs  nothing,  and  often  get*  rw- 
nimi.  Howevo  ,  if  you  wish  to  retire  to 
your  own  couch,  dou'l  let  your  native  po- 
liteDo!*  *tand  in  ymir  wav.  I'mv  don't 
he-itate  on  mv  aiH'*unf.  l*vave  plenty  of 
fuel,  and  1  dia  l  manage  until  the  morning.’’ 

“When-  you  slay.  1  Mai,"  he  answered. 
Then  lie  fill  *1  his  pipe,  and  once,  more  re- 
|a|**ed  into  *t*ioy  silence. 

I  I  UiMuT'-d  ab  ut  butt  uo  more.  1  do»*]  off 
for  a  f.*w  minute, — wot* — detail  off  apain 
for  some  hours.  I  wa,  m  an  uric  •intertable 
a*  rt  of  half  sleep,  cram  me  l  full  of  cunous 
dreams — dreun-  from  which  I  started. 
Wondering  where  1  was  aud  how  I  got  there. 

]  even  b-gan  to  grow  nervous.  All  sorts  of 
horrible  travelers  talc*  ran  through  mv 
head.  It  was  ui  just  such  places  as  this  that 
tm-u-ipeo  n,  voyager*  were  stat  ’d  to  have 
fieen  murdered  and  robbti.  by  just  such  un- 
nntigat.-d  rt i (flan.-  as  my  host.  1  can  tod  you 
that  ait  «ge!  her  I  spa-ut  a  most  unpdeasant 
fiigl.t. 

To  make  matters  worse  aud  more  dismal,  j 
|he  storm  -till  ragol  outside.  The  wind 
filoaued  through  the  trees,  but  it  had  agaiu 
ebang  d.  and  i  knew  from  the  sound  ou  the 
Window  paitu*.  that  heavy  rain  had  suo- 
cetsli-d  snow.  As  the  big  drops  of  water 
found  their  w»v  d'  wn  ihe  large  old-fashioned 
Chimney,  the  fire  hissed  and  spiluttered  like 
a  spite! ul  vixen.  Everything  combiued  to 
deprive  me  of  what  dog’s  sleep  I  could  by 
■beer  persistency  snatch. 

1  think  I  tried  every  position  which  an 
ordinary  man,  not  an  acrobat,  is  capable  of 
Adopting  with"  the  assistance  of  a  common 
Wooden  chair.  1  even  lay  down  on  the  hard 
flags.  1  cc  ually  tried  the  table.  I  propped 
Bp  the  >er  half  of  my  body  against  the 
•orner  wail  of  the  room;  but  found  no  rest. 
At  lust  l  gave  up  all  idefe  of  sleeping,  aud 
fully  arouse  1  myself.  I  comforted  myself 
by  saying  that  my  misery  was  only  tempo¬ 
rary — that  *hc  longest  night  must  come  to 
an  end. 

My  companion  had  by  now  succumbed  to 
fiatigu  *,  or  to  the  combined  effects  of  fatigue 
■nd  gifi-and-water.  His  head  was  hanging 
■ideuays,  and  he  slept  in  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  attitude.  I  chuckled  as  I  looked  at 
bun,  fueling  quite  sure  that  if  such  a  clod 
was  caprnl  le  of  dreaming  at  all  his  dreams 
Biust  b«  worse  even  than  mine.  I  filled 
other  pip*,  jxiked  the  smoldering  logs  into  a 
blaze,  ai  d  sai  almost  nuse  and  knees  over 
ore,  muling  some  amusement  in  sjK*cufatiuga 
jpou  the  condition  of  the  churl  be. ore  me, 
and  thanking  the  Lord  I  w  as  not  like  unto 
this  man.  Suddenly  an  idea  flash .h!  across 


v  *t.  ui  oar  1  na.1  mill  *  <i"uU 
the  matter.  *  nrtntoi  n**te  at  th*-  1*4  inn  ol 
the  pibotetgrwph  aa*l  Urn  ,«w*  >nnl  w»*  q 
lug  trocn  a  ng ht-fcand  tingw  Sure  enough, 
toy  friend  lacked  that  vma.il  psiruao  of 
misbegotten  framn. 

Ttn*  dims 'very  threw  me  mb'  an  ecsti 
of  delight.  1  langbed  *>  loudlv  that  1  a>* 
m*»t  awoke  the  ruffian  I  guea*«xi  1  *u  go¬ 
ing  to  take  a  glon<*u»  revenge  for  all  tba 
dtexviif *  >r  t*  I  had  cuffered.  No  one,  I  felt 
sure,  could  le  looking  fir  such  a  fellow  aa 
this  to  dour  gooi  Ui  him.  1  «m  quite 
hapipy  In  the  thought,  and  for  the  remain 
ol  the  night  g!  ate  I  over  the  idea  **f  putting 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  ooe  who  had  b 
within  an  a-e  of  mn*i'ig  nir  death  I 

r»l.  lb-  m-amut  I  g»u  hack  to  civilim- 
ti.«,  to  wud  the  draws*!  mtelitgwuoa 
Brand,  and  hop*  for  the  bwsL 

(  To  he  o rn'inuef  ) 
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CHAPTER  H. 

The  door  through  which  I  had  burst  like  a 
battering-ram  opened  straight  into  a  sort  of 
kitchen,  so  although  1  entered  in  a  most  un¬ 
dignified  way,  in  fact  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  I  was  well  established  in  the  center 
of  the  room  before  the  man  and  woman 
emerged  from  behind  the  door,  where  my 
successful  assault  had  thrown  them.  I 
stood  up  and  faced  them.  They  were  a 
couple  of  ordinary,  respectably-attired 
country  people.  The  man,  a  sturdy,  strong- 
built,  bull-necked  rascal,  stood  scowling  at 
me,  and  I  concluded  making  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  course  to  pursua 

“My  good  people,”  I  said,  “you  are  be¬ 
having  in  the  most  unheard-of  manner. 
Can’t  you  understand  that  I  mean  to  pay 
you  well  for  afly  trouble  I  give  you?  But 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  here  I  stay  to¬ 
night.  To  turn  me  out  would  be  sheer  mur¬ 
der.” 

So  saying  I  pulled  off  my  overcoat  and 
began  shaking  the  snow  out  of  ray  whiskers. 

I  dare  say  my  determined  attitude,  my  re¬ 
spectable.  as  well  as  my  muscular  appear¬ 
ance.  impressed  my  unwilling  hosts.  Any¬ 
way.  the  gave  in  without  more  ado.  While 
the  woman  shut  the  door,  through  which  the 
fl  >Ur.i  were  whirling,  the  man  said  sul¬ 
len!  v: 

»•  I,  v oil’ll  have  to  spend  the  night  on  a 
chai;\  HVve  no  beds  here  for  strangers. 
'Sp  ■  ii  l .  hose  as  ain’t  wanted.” 

-\i  well,  my  friend.  Having  settled 
the  n  a.  er  you  may  as  well  make  yourself 
plea  a  it.  Go  and  put  my  horse  under  cover, 
an  I  ;  iv  >  him  a  feed  of  some  sort— make  a 
ni  *sb  ii  you  can.” 

,  giving  the  woman  a  quick  glance,  as 
of  w uru*. *'*,  my  scowling  host  lit  a  horn  lan¬ 
tern  an  went  on  the  errand  I  suggested.  I 
glndlv  s  ink  into  a  chair  and  warmed  myself 
beiore  a  cheerful  fir  e  Thejprosiiect  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  night  amid  such  discomfort  was  not 
alluring,  but  I  had,  at  least,  a  roof  over  my 
head. 

Aa  a  rule,  the  more  churlish  the  nature 
the  more  avaricious  It  is  found  to  be.  My 
promise  of  liberal  remuneration  was  after 
all  uo  without  its  effect  upon  the  strange 
couple  whoso  refusal  to  afford  me  refuge  had 
so  nearly  endangered  my  life.  They  conde¬ 
scended  to  get  me  some  tea  and  rough  food. 
After  I  had  disposed  of  all  that  the  man 
produced  a  bottle  of  gin.  We  filled  our 
glass**  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  my  pipe,  I 
settled  down  to  make  the  best  of  a  night 
spent  iu  a  hard  wooden  chair. 

1  had  come  across  strange  people  in  my 
travels,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  my  host  was  the  Bullenest,  Bulkiest, 
most  boorish  specimen  of  human  nature  I 
had  as  yet  met  with.  In  spite  of  his  recent 
ill-treatment  of  me,  I  was  ready  to  establish 
matters  on  e  friendly  footing,  and  made 
several  attempts  to  draw  him  into  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  brute  would  only  answer  in  mon¬ 
osyllables  or  often  not  answer  at  alL  So  I 
gave  up  talking  as  a  lad  job  and  sat  in  si¬ 
lence,  smoking  and  looking  into  the  fire, 
thinking  a  good  deal,  it  may  be,  of  some 
one  I  should  have  met  that  morning  at  Lily- 
mere,  had  the  wretched  snow  but  kept  off. 

The  long  clock— that  cumbrous  ei<?ht-day 
machine  which  inevitably  occupies  ooe 
corner  of  every  cottager's  kitchen— struck 
niue.  The  woman  rose  and  left  us.  I  con¬ 
cluded  she  was  going  to  bed.  If  so  I  en¬ 
vied  her.  Her  husband  showed  no  signs  of 
retiring.  He  still  sat  over  the  fire,  opposite 
me.  By  this  time  I  was  dreadfully  tired; 
every  bone  in  my  body  ached.  The  hard 
ohair  which,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  seemed  all 
I  could  desire,  now  scarcely  came  up  to  my 
ideas  of  the  comfort  I  was  Justly  entitled  to 
claim.  My  mlky  companion  hod  been 
drinking  silently  but  steadily.  Perhaps  the 
liquor  he  had  poured  into  himself  might 
have  rendered  bis  frame  of  mind  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  amenable  to  reason. 

“My  good  fellow,”  I  said*  “your  chairs 


I  I  had  seen  this  fellow  before.  But  when 
Or  where  I  oould  not  remember.  His  feat¬ 
ures,  as  I  looked  at  them  with  keener  inter- 
tat,  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  familiar 
feo  me.  Where  could  I  have  met  him?  >Sonie- 
fihere  or  other,  but  where?  I  racked  my 
brain  to  associate  him  with  some  scene,  some 
fvent.  Although  he  was  but  an  ordinary 
Countryman,  such  as  one  sees  scores  of  in  a 
day’s  ride,  only  differing  from  his  kind 
ficeount  of  his  unpleasant  face,  I  felt  sure’ 
Were  old  acquaintances.  When  he  awoke 
for  a  moment  and  changed  his  straiued  atti¬ 
tude,  my  feeling  grew  stronger  aud  stronger. 
Yet  puzzle  and  puzzle  as  I  would,  I  could  not 
Call  to  mind  a  former  encounter;  so  at  last  I 
began  to  think  the  supposed  recognition  was 
pure  fancy  on  my  part. 

Hat  ing  smoked  out  several  pipes,  I 
thought  that  a  cigar  would  be  a  slight  break 
to  the  monotony  of  the  night’s  proc.-edings. 
(Bo  I  drew  out  my  case  and  looked  at  its  con¬ 
tents.  Among  the  weeds  was  onle  of 
lighter  color  than  the  others.  As  I  took  it 
Out  I  said  to  myself,  “Why,  old  Brand  gave 
me  that  one  when  I  was  last  at  his  house.” 
Curiously  enough  that  cigar  was  the  mis  ring 
link  in  the  chain  of  my  memory.  As  I  held  it 
in  my  hand  1  knew  at  once  why  my  host’s 
Ugly  face  seemed  familiar  to  me. 

About  a  fortnight  before,  being  in  town, 
I  had  spent  the  evening  with  the  doctor.  He 
was  not  alone,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a 
tall,  pale  young  man  named  Carriston.  He 
was  a  pleasant,  polite  young  fellow,  al- 
Ihough  not  much  in  my  line.  At  first  I 
Judged  him  to  be  a  would-be  poet  of  the 
fashionable  miserable  school;  but  finding 
Chat  he  and  Brand  talked  so  much  about  art 
1  eventually  decided  that  he  was  ona  of  the 
doctor’s  maDV  artist  friends.  Art  is  a  hobby 
be  hacks  about  on  grandly.  (Mem.  Brand’s 
own  attempts  at  pictures  are  simply  atro¬ 
cious!) 

Just  before  I  left,  Carriston,  the  doctor’s 
back  being  turned,  asked  me  to  step  into 
another  room.  There  he  showed  me  the 
portrait  of  a  man.  It  seemed  very  clever¬ 
ly  drawn,  and  I  presumed  he  wanted  me  to 
criticise  it. 

“I  am  a  precious  bad  judge,”  I  said. 

“I  am  not  asking  you  to  pass  an  opinion,” 
said  Carriston;  “I  want  to  beg  a  favor  of 
you.  1  am  .almost  ashamed  to  beg  it  on  so 
abort  an  acquaintance.” 

He  6eemed  modest  and  not  in  want  of 
jnoney,  so  I  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 

“I  heard  you  say  you  were  going  into  the 
‘country,”  he  resumed.  “I  want  to  ask  you 
if  by  any  chance  you  should  meet  the  -origi¬ 
nal  of  that  drawing,  to  telegraph  at  once  to 
Dr.  Brand.” 

“Whereabouts  does  he  liver 

“I  have  no  idea  If  chance  throws  him 
in  your  way  please  do  as  I  ask.” 

“Certainly  I  will,”  I  said,  seeing  the  young 
man  made  the  request  in  solemn  earnest. 

He  thanked  me,  and  then  gave  me  a  small 
photograph  of  the  pictura  This  photograph 
he  begg  si  me  to  keep  iu  my  pocketbook,  si 
that  I  might  refer  to  it  in  case  I  met  the 
man  he  wanted.  I  put  it  there,  went  my 
way,  and,  am  sorry  to  say,  forgot  all  about 
it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strange  cigar  in 
my  case  bringing  back  Carriston’s  unusual 
request  to  my  mind,  the  probabilities  are 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  agaiu  of  the 
matter.  Now,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 

I  was  spending  the  night  with  the  very  man 
who,  so  far  as  my  memory  serve  1  me,  must 
have  sat  for  tne  portrait  shown  me  at 
Brand’s  house. 

“I  wonder  what  I  did  with  the  photo,”  I 
said.  I  turned  out  my  letter-case.  There  it 
was,  right  enough!  Shading  it  with  one 
band,  I  carefully  compared  it  with  the 
sleeper. 


Shading  it  ivith  one  hand  I  carefully  com¬ 
pared  it  with  the  sleeper. 

Not  a  doubt  about  itl  So  far  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from  a  picture  can  go.  it  was 
the  man  himself.  The  same  ragged  beard, 
the  same  coarse  features,  the  same  surly 
look.  Young  Carriston  was  evidently  a 
wonderful  hand  at  knocking  off  a  likeness. 


PLEASANTRIES. 

The  Best  Summer  Attire. — The  full 

harvest. 

A  pound  party — the  young  woman 
who  is  learning  to  play  on  the  piano. 

Indianapolis  has  a  new  paper  called 
the  Minute.  Most  of  its  jokes  are 
second-hand. 

A  lady  visitor  at  Saratoga  changes 
her  dress  four  times  a  day.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  staying  at  home,  and  changes 
his  shirt  once  a  fortnight. 

Music  teacher — “  Your  little  girl  is 
getting  on  nicely  with  her  piano  play¬ 
ing,  is  she  not?”  Countryman — “  Oh, 
She’s  learned  it  all.  I  sold  the 
piano,  yesterday.  ” 

Doctor :  Oh,  you’ll  get  on  all  right. 
You’ve  got  affine  physique,  you  know. 
— Patient:  A  tine  physic?  Well,  it 
ought  to  be,  for  you  know,  Doctor, 
you  charge  a  fine  price  for  it.  Ugh ! 

‘My  son,  why  is  it  that  you  are  al¬ 
ways  behindhand  with  your  studies  ?” 

;  Because,  if  I  were  not  behindhand 
with  them  I  could  not  pursue  them.” 

You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you 
wish  your  wife  would  turn  into  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  salt  ?”  “  Not  exactly ;  but- 

“But  what?”  “I  wish  she  wasn’t 
quite  so  peppery.” 

Edward  Everett  Hale’s  assertion  at 
Chautauqua,  that  the  leader  of  the 
choir  should  be  as  pious  a  man  as  the 
pastor,  is  much  quoted,  and  with  hear¬ 
ty  approval 

“There’s  something  in  this  cigar 
that  makes  me  sick,”  said  a  pale  little 
boy  to  his  sister.  “  I  know  what  it  is,” 
responded  the  little  girl,  “it’s  toback- 
■1” 

Mother  (trying  to  persuade  her 
children  to  go  to  bed) :  The  chickens, 
you  know,  dears,  go  to  bed  at  sun¬ 
down. — Maud  (ah  observant  child): 
Yes,  mother,  but  the  old  hen  goes  too. 

Maid  (to  Irish  milkman):  M 
says  she’s  sine  there’s  been  a  great 
deal  o’  water  in  the  milk  lately,  and 

that  if- - Pat:  An’  can  ye  wander 

at  it,  my  dear  ?  Small  blame  to  the 
cows  this  thur-rsty  weather,  poor  c ra¬ 
tio's! 

Mother  to  little  boy — “  What  are 
you  crying  for?”  Boy — “I  smashed 
my  finger.”  Mother — “When?”  Boy 
“  Yesterday.”  Mother — “  Why  didn’t 
you  cry  then  ?”  Boy — “  ’Cause  I  was 
playin’  an’  didn’t  have  time.” 

Well,  Jarvis,  you’ve  beaten  your 
wife,  you’ve  had  your  own  head  brok¬ 
en,  and  your  eyes  blacked,  and  your 
front  teeth  knocked  out,  and  you’ve 
spent  the  night  in  a  police  cell! 
Well,  Sir  John,  it’s  a  poor  ’art  as  nev¬ 
er  rejoices! 

As  a  curious  statistical  trifle  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  United  States 
has  over  fifty  penitentiaries  and  2,400 
jails.  These  institutions  contain  over 
50,000  boarders. 

A  spirited  young  lady  of  Boston  is 
reported  to  have  summarily  ended  an 
interesting  and  promisiug  love  match 
simply  because  her  adored  young  man 
insisted  on  conducting  his  part  of  the 
correspondence  with  the  aid  of  a  type 
writer.  She  declared  she  could  easily 
read  his  manuscript,  and  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  file  away  any  more  machine- 
made  love  letters. 

A  Baptist  minister  was  once  asked 
how  it  was  that  he  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  “Well,  my  dear  friend,”  he 
replied,  “  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  Cupid  never  studied  theo- 
logy.” 


f*»llrl«*  Absolutely  No*-r»rf*l tabl*  After  ftooo>4  r 
IV  CASK  or  LAMB  Ik*  *  CONTINUED  IN  FORCE  M  I 

’*!*•  -Ui  w  tor ;  or.  If  pr*terrJL  *  I  Md  «»  KoDcy  for  te  teU  ml— 
ib  acteOfb. 

After  Ik*  tktrd  yme  foUrt**  *r*  INOONTBTABUL  wen*  aa  *0*A 
loaal  fraud  .  mA  all  w— XHtoH  m  »  or  *MopaiMi  or  iomnA 

i' ASH  I*OAN8  mw  matte  to  tk*  «x to* I  of  BO  par  cool  oMk*  r 


The  Smallest  Ever  Known. 

A  wry  diminutive  firearm  made  by 
Mr  Victor  Bovy  is  undoubtedly  the 
smallest  in  the  world.  The  dimensions 
are  truly  liliputitui ;  the  total  length 
from  handle  to  muzzle  is  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  the  weight  is  some¬ 
thing  under  half  an  ounce.  The  cart¬ 
ridges  shown  are  also  natural  size, 
though  only  about  a  quarter  of  on 
inch  in  length,  and  the  weight  of  shell, 
charge  and  bullet  is  only  a  trifle  over 
a  grain.  The  charge  consists  entirely 
of  fulminate,  as  the  dimensions  are  too 
small  to  jiennit  the  use  of  powder.  It 
is  in  all  respects  a  jierfect  little  instru¬ 
ment,  and  quite  as  complete  as  a  large 
revolver. 

There  are  six  cartridge  chandlers,  a 
selfcocking  derice,  and  a  minute  rod 
for  discharging  the  empty  shells.  In 
spite  of  its  pigmy  probations,  its  ex¬ 
ecution  is  quite  comparable  with  larger 
arms.  At  a  distance  of  ten  inches  it 
gave  a  penetration  in  w<hh1  of  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  while  at  four 
and  one  half  feet  the  bullet  passed 
through  a  pane  of  ordinary  glass.  The 
accuracy  of  aim  is  naturally  limited  by 
the  short  barrel  and  nearness  of  the 
sights  to  each  other,  though  at  four 
and  a  half  feet  the  bullet  passed  with¬ 
in  two  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  of 
the  bull’s-eye.  The  revolver  has  the 
appearance  of  a  toy,  but  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  veritable  weapon,  and,  if  di 
rected  toward  a  vital  part,  would  be 
quite  capable  of  producing  a  serious 
wound. 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  IlIS  «  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

77*  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Naar  Mkrkat  Streat 

ISSUE  DRAFTS  OR  MONET  ORDERS  FOB 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  all  porta  of  th*  world. 

Latter,  of  Oredlt  for  Trarelan.  All  kind*  of  ftnlp  m- 

tiangad.  Tmn*-Atl*ntie  «pi«a 

PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


OUNARD,  WHITE  STAB,  INMAN,  OUION,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL*  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED  STAR, 

And  all  Un*i  of  Ooaan  Bteaman. 


tine 

Printing. 


1 

STATIONERjJSXa, 

LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

No.  100  William  street. 

Near  John  St,  -  NEW  YORK. 

Stationery  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 


CRANES  FINE  WRITING  PAPERS. 


C.  PARKER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

695  Broad  Street, 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  -V  . 


A.  DAY, 

Fancy  Bread  and  Cake 

BAKER, 

i  ^ 

COR.  GLENW00D  &  LINDEN  AYES, 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Customers  Supplied  by  Wagon  Daily.  Par¬ 
ticular  Attention  Given  to  Supplies  for  Wed¬ 
dings  or  Parties. 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  If,  J. 


At  the  “CENTRE, ”  Three  Minutes’  Walk  from  M.  A  E.  Depot. 


The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 
W.  R.  COURTER, 


Pbopbtbtox. 


